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ABSTRACT 

A review of national trends shows that American 
schools will face serious teacher shortages beginning in the late 
1980s and extending through the turn of the century. The Educators 
2000 Project is a cooperative effort among several Louisiana 
Universities, the Urban League, and the Orleans Parish Public Schools 
(Louisiana) that focuses on the recruitment of students into 
education careers. Minority teacher recruitment is a particular 
concern of the project, which has targeted inner-city, minority 
youngsters with an interest in teaching or other education careers. 
Educators 2000 seeks to attract potential teachers by making teaching 
an attractive and viable career option. It also provides early and 
continuous reinforcement to students interested in an education 
career through the establishment of Educators 2000 clubs at schools, 
with sponsorship by a local college or university. College students 
are eligible to participate in Educators 2000 projects that encourage 
involvement, learning, and commitment to education professions. 
(CB) 
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Minority Reoruitment 1 

THE NEED FOR TEACHER RECRUITMENT 

National Trends and the Teacher Shortage 

It is projected that America 's-^ schools wi}l face serious 
teacher shortages beginLing in the late 1980's and extending 
through Ih^ turn of the century. Currently there are 
significant shortages in science, mathematics and special 
education. Factors identified as germane to the predicted 
shortages include population treads, declines in teacher 
education program enrollments, higher levels of professional 
attrition due to burnout and dissatisfaction, public 
precept ions of a teacher surplus, and the retirement of 
teachers hired during a 1959-63 baby boom era. Statistics 
on teacher demand and supply from 1978 to 1987 re.^'lect the 
following trends (Plisko, ^9Q^) are presented in Table l. 
The average nuicber of teachers needed each year will 
increase from 129,000 additional per year between 1978-82 to 
185,000 additional annually between 1988-92. (Plisko, 
1984). The National Center for Education Statistics 
(Pliako i Steen, 1985) estinates that one million new 
teacher^ will be needed between 1989 and 1993. 

I' 
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Plaoe Table 1 about here 



Plisko (1984) indicated that the school enrollment 
decline which began in the 1970*3 will begin to reverse 
after 1985. From this point the gradual increase in the 
school-age population vdll result in a 1992 projected 
enrollment of 46.4 million, a 4 percent increase over tte 
1982 enrollment level. The projected enrollment trends vdll 
vary by level. Lov^er grade enrollment (grades 1 to 8) 
began increasing In I986 aiid is expected to increase to 34.1 
million by 1992, an 11j increase over 1982 levels. By 
contrast, eniX)llment in secondary schools (grades 9-12) is 
expected to continue to decline into the next decade with 
1992 enrollments totaling 12.3 million, a 12? decrease from 
1982. Preprimary enrollment (nursery schools and 
kinderga*'tens) since 1970 has and will continue to increase, 
reaching 7.0 million by 1992. This represents a 28? 
increase In preprimary enrollment during the decade between 
1982 and 1992. The entrance of the 1950's Baby Boomers' 
children into the schools is cited as a najor factor in this 

M 
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Minority Recruitment 3 

wave of enrollment whioh has recently hit the presohools and 
elementary schools in the mid 1980's (Time, 1985). 

Population trends suggest that the Sunbelt and the 
western states can be expected to experience the largest 
increases in schol enrollment (Gosman, 1985; Time . 1985). 
Migration from northern states and immigration from Third* 
World and Central American countries are cited as 
contributing to the increasing enrollment in these 
geographic areas. Projections also suggest that there will 
be significant increases in the relative sizes of minority 
groups in the United States. Blacks are expected to 
increase from 11.7St to of the total population, 
Hispanics from 6.^St to 14.7$, Asians fY^om 1.53t to 5% and 
Native APiericans from .6% to 1j (American Council on 
Education, 19 83). 

While increasing school enrollments represent one 
factor in the present and projected teacher shortages, other 
factors are also salient. Among these are: 

a) natural attrition due to death and 
retirement 
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b) higher levels of attrition cjue to 
iaoreased number of teachers leaving the 
profession 

c) declining numbers of education najors and 
• gradua tes • 

Enrollment? In colleges of education began to decline after 
1973 and have continued this trend into the 1980's (Gosman, 

1985) . Between 1972 and'l980 teacher education program 
enrollments decreased by more than 50% with and 51? 
declines in elementary and secondary unjors, respectively 
During the decade between 1970 and 1980 ttere was a 38.7? 
decline In baccalaureate degrees awarded in education 
(Grosman, 1985, P.42). National Center for Education 
Statistics 1984 data reveal a 52% deoUne In bacte\or»s 
degrees in education between 1976 and 1983 ( Education Week , 

1986) , 

It oontnast to 1972-73 when 38? of all undergraduates 

were in teacher education, only 12? of all baccalaureate 

degrees avarded in 1982 were in education (Gosnan 1985, 
« 

p. 46). Between 1970 and 1982 there was a 14.6? decline 
(p. 49) in the number of freshmen Indicating teaching as a 
probable career (19.3 percent in 1970 to 4.7$ In 1982). 
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Givai these trends it is expected that the ratio of supply 
to demand will iix>Ye from the 1982 equilibrium point (1.00) 
to "noderate to severe" (.66 supply to demand) teacher 
shortage by 1992 (Gosman, I985, pp. 43-45). By 199^? we will 
have 2,229,000 public anC 325,000 private 'school teaching 
positions (Gosman, 1985). According to Gosman (1985) the 
teacher shortage will be greatest In inner city and rural 
areas and in western and Sunbelt states. Subject areas 
experiencing and projected to experience largest defecits 
are science, mathematics, special education, data 
processing, industrial arts and vocational education. 
Factors such as improved teacher/pupil ratios , expar*ded 
services to special education students, increased enphasis 
on technology and vocational training may also contribute to 
even greater teacher demands. 

Minority Teachsrs - Trends and Issues 

It is inportant that there is an adeqiate supply of 
minority educators for the nation's schools and it is urgent 
that minority educators are available in urban systems which 
are generally characterized by increasingly high 
concentrations of minority youngsters. Minority 
professional in America's urban school systems serve as role 
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models fbr minority children. They reinlbrce the viability 
of education as an a* essible career path and as a route tc 
upward mobility for lower socio-economic level children. In 
availability of a representative nunber of minority 
educators is critical because they are usually the 
professional role models having the earliest and not 
prolonged contact with young children. Minority educators 
have also been nost interested in tackling the problems and 
challenges of urban education and accordingly provide a 
dedicated and conpetent work force in areas most profoundly 
affected by teacher shortages. Minority teachers in 
predominantly white systems may encourage interracial 
acceptance and understanding. 

Though the statistcs vary -slightly depending on tteir 
source, there has been a decline in the number of minority 
teachers over the past decade. For exanple, in 1974 12.5J 
of the nation's teachers were Black, by I983 the percentage 

•r 

of all minority teachers had declined to 11^ (ERIC, 1986). 
Other statistics suggest even lower levels for minority 
repres^tation. Grant and Snyder (1933) reported that in 
1981 only 7.8^ of public schools teachers were Black, a 
decline over previous years. The National Commission for 
Excellence in Teachar Education reports that while 

\ 
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Minority Recruitment 7 

minorities currently conprise ^2•5% of the elementary and 
secondary teachers, we can expect this ratio to drop to 
about 5% by I990 (Winkler, I985). In general agreement are 
the findings of Goertz and Pitcher (1984) which fastimate 
that by 2000 only 5% of the nation <8 teachers will be Black 
althcwgh 53 major metropolitan areas will have predominately 
non-white school populations. By 1990 it is estinHted that 
30$ of the public school population will be cocprimlsed of 
minority students (Kortrjcrax - Clark 1986-87). 

The decline in the nunfcer of minority teaoters is due 
In large part to the decreasing mlxwrity enrollment in and 
graduation ft*om the teacher education programs. The 
decrease in the number of students In teacher education is a 
function of both lower levels of college enrollment among 
minorxties and decreased interest in education as a career. 
Research suggest that though there have been recent 
Increases in the proportion of minority youth completing 
high schools, there have not been corresponding gains in 
college enrollment. Kortorax - Clark (1986-87) Indicates 
that between 1975 and 1 982 college enrollment for Blacks 
declljied 11 $ and that for Hispanics by 16? even though the 
number of high school graduates fbr this period increased 
30% and 38?, respectively. The declining interest in 
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education careers is evidenced by decreasing nuntoers and 
proport.ions of Black college graduates awarded degrees in 
education. Bachelors degrees awai'xled in Education declined 
from 2^% of the total of Black graduates in 1976 to 16$ in 
198;1 (Garibaldi, 1986). According to the'Naticnal Center 
for Educational Statistics, while the proportion of Black' 
graduate degrees awarded in Education is much higher than 
that Ibr undergraduates, declines in the proportion of 
masters and doctoral degrees in education awarded to Blacks 
were also reported for the period between I976 and 1983 . 
Master's degrees in education dropped from 6'(J of all Black 
masters degrees to 50% and doctorates from 55% to ^Q% 
(Garibaldi, 1986). 

Reed (1986) suggests that the minority teacher shortage 
is exacerbated by the system of "screens" for entrance into 
the profession. Currently! tests for entry into presarvice 
training ar9 required by 29 states for entrance and by 16 
fbr continued enrollment; satisfactory test performs at the 
completion of the training program Is required by 35 states 
(PiphOv^ 1986). The inpact of coqpetency testing co the 
availability of Black teachers cannot be ignored. Unless 
changes in the Black "pass-rate" on tb9 screening test 
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occur, Anrig (1986) predicts that by 2000 the representation 

of minority teachers may drop {)rom the current ^2% to 6%. 

NTE performance between 1982 and 1984 (Zigler, 1985) 

show Black and Hispanic rates of acceptable (passsing level) 

♦ 

porXormance to be significantly lower than those fbr whites, 
(See T^ble 2). 



Place Table 2 about here 



Mercer (1984) Indicates that pretraining requirenients such 
as a minlJtam SAT scores also restrict the acceptance of 
minority students into teacher education programs. He 
suggest that alternative admissions criteria such as past 
accomplishments, success related variables, the Ford 
Foundation's Value-Added Model, and a conpetenc ies/ 
assessment mastery rxxlel be considered. Given this 
Infornation, efforts to maintain or increase the nunbor of 
mirx^rity teachers in our schools cannot ignore the impact of 
thsir j^oor test perfornanoe on entrance into professional 
training and certification. 
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Minority Reoruitment 10 

Louisiana Declines in Minority Teacher Production 
A State Exanple: 

The Garibaldi report (1986) shows that there has been a 
persistent decline in the nuiiber of baocalaureat d^rees in 
education awarded in Louisiana over the past decade. Even 
given that the overall enrollments in higher education have 
declined as the Baby Boom youth exit our nations colleges, 
the declines in education have been disproportionate both 
nationally and at the state level. In Louisiana between 
1976-77 and 1 982-83 the total number of education d^rees 
dropped from 3386 to 186^, a ^5% decrease. During that 
period the number of Blacks earning education degrees 
dropped from 29% (938 In 1976-77) of all education degrees 
awarded in the state to 19i (361 in I982-83). The 
statistics suggest that over this seven year period fewer 
students have earned education degrees and that fewer of 
this reduced number were Black. Further evidence of the 
disproportional decline of Black teachers in the Louisiana 
pool the decreasing percentages of Blacks taking the NTE 
which is required for certification. According to Garibali 
(1986) the percentage of Blacks taking the exam dropped from 
zm in 1978-79 to 15. U in 1981-82. Differential pass rates 
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by race for the 1978-83 period provide an even bleaker 
picture of Black representation in Ijouislana's i\iture 
teaching force. During that period the Black pass rate was 
7.8J while the white pass rate* was 77. and the overall 
pase rate 65*3% • Kanohak (1984) reports that since 1978 
when conpetency testing was mandated in Louisiana, the pass 
rate for Black students has been 15? coD?)ared to the 1Q% 
rate for whites. 

Unless current trends are revised America's schools 
will soon fkce very serious teacher shortages. Further, the 
representation of minority group teachsrs among those 
available will be substantally and disproportionately 
reduced. Expanded efforts in teacher recruitment are one 
means of approaching this problem. 

A REVIEW OF PHDGRAMS FOR TEACHER RECRUITOEHT 

Colleges of education across the country are 
recognizing the need for the recruitment of both majority 
and minority students. Prospective teachers at the 
pre-college, college and graduate levels have been targeted. 
The prc/grams differ with respect to the age on level of the 
groups targeted and organization. Host programs are 
sponsored by Colleges of Education and are intended to move 
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oolleges graduates, college students, or high school Juniors 
and sailors Into teacher training programs. Kortokrax- 
Clark (1986-87) describes a multl -strategy plan developed . 
for minority recruitment at Bowllcj Green State University. 
The^ plants short-term objective include the provision of 
scholarships; initiation of a publicity effbrt Ibcusing on 
positive aspects of teaching and on the College of Education 
program; involvement of high school students in programs 
designed to provide an orientation to the Itoiversity and 
College; involvement of key (influential) University and 
comnunity leaders; and direct contact with students 
indicating an interest in teaching. Long term tactics 
address wrking for legislative support for enrollment in 
teacher education programs; increasing minority faculty and 
stalT representation; developing an early identification 
program for high school students; and supporting the 
emerging Effective Schools Itovenient. 

Hennlger (1986-87) describes the Education Week program 
in Washington State whjj^h brings outstanding Juniors and 
seniors to universities to encourage them to enter the 
teaching profession. The program brings students to campus 
for a week- long program which acquaints them with major 
issues in education and provides time for discussion, 
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interaction and creative expression. Wlllard and Gordon 
(1986-87) discuss tte Auburn University at Montgomery plan , 
for increasing college of education enrollment at the 
graduate and undergraduate leva Is. The program includes 
offering a college credit course, Introduction to 
Professional Educatloni to selected hig.b school seniors who 
were acadeniicalily capable (mininum ACT socre of 18). 
Junior college recruitment effbrts centered around reducing 
cost, obstacles and "red-tape" inwlved in transferring t 
the University* They also provide counselors to disseminate 
information on the College and on procedures and requirments 
for meeting state nan da ted college of education entrance 
requirements. College of Education recruitment material are 
also dissaninated to students currently enrolled at AUM. At 
the graduate level efforts focus cq current teachers. 
Cooperating teachers in tbe local school system are offered 
graduate credit as a reduced fee for enrolljnent In a course 
on supervision of teachers. The First Year Teacher Project 
supports beginning teachers in the greater AUM area. The 
graduate level course provides on<-fiite assistance as well as 
information on teaching techniques and related instructional 
activities. Tbe broad focus of tbe AUH plan addresses 
issues of recruitment, increasing college of education 
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enrollments , and retention within the profession, Dartmouth 
and George Mason are also offering incentives and special 
programs to college graduates to facilitate the 
certification of prospective school teachers (On Campus, 
198^). Dartmouth Collegers program offers liberal arts 
graduates a tuition-free term of education courses and 
practice teaching. George Mason University offers nine area 
professionals with science backgrounds, education classes 
and student teaching leading to certification. 

Reed (1986) describes a minority (Black) recruitment 
program at Virginia Commonwealth Uaiversity which focuses on 
recruiting rrom the community college sy&tem. It also 
features mentoring relationships between "recruits" and 
College of Education faculty -Through the mentoring 
concepts students are assisted with enrollment and financial 
aid arrangements. Th^ir progress and adjustment is 
monitored and academic support to facilitate passing through 
th9 system of conpetency "screens" is provided. 

Bawley (1986) suggests that changes In the profession 
are needed in order to recruit and retain quality personnel. 
He advocates educational reforms which would make teach'ing 
more attractive in terms of intrensic and extrinsic rewards 
(pay, working conditions, 'Professional power). Other ideas 
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for increasing the ranks of qualified educators are 

presented in the Kappan (1986) which devoted a special 

section to the teacher shortage and in Action in Teacher 

Education (1986-87) which is devoted to recruiting and 

» 

inducting quality personnel for schools and includes 
aixiotated bibliographies. 

EDUCATORS 2000 - A UNIQUE APPROACH 

In New Orleans a cooperative effort between several 
local universities the Orleans Parish Public Schools and the 
Urban League was Initiated in the Fall of 1986 to focus on 
the recruitment of students into education careers. These 
organizations shared concerns regarding the pacity of 
minority students catering education in the 1980s and the 
aversive consequences of this decline in Black teachers for 
urban sys tarns such as the New Orleans Public Schools which 
is currently mre than 90^ Black. The inpetus for 
developing the program was an Urban League sponsored forum 
for the discussion of educational issues. This series of 
meetings was attended by local school administrators, 
teachers, counselors, college of education representatives, 
eind selected comnunity leaders. Minority teacher 
recruitment was one of the issues identified at this fbrum 

\ 
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as an imnediate priority. Educators 2000, a joint effort 
between the schools, colleges and the Urban League, was an , 
outgrowth of this intiative* Educators 2000 targets 
inner-city, minority junior hi'gh or middle school youngsters 
with an interest in teaching or other education careers. 
The students' interests are reinforced as they progress 
through school by relevant infbrmation and experiences 
provided by their school-based club and the cooperating 
college of education. Though Educators 2000 clubs may be 
aimed at any or all population subgroups, in New Orleans low 
income minority students are the primary targets. It is 
important for the future that tbe teaching force include 
individuals from all socioeconomic and ethnic groups. Such 
a teaching fbrce would mirror the pluralistic nature of the 
country and provide hig^ily credible role-models for a 
student body which is expected to include increasing 
proportions of minority and poor children. 

EDUCATORS 2000 
Rationale and Qoals 

The Educators 2000 progr;m is unique am^ng teacher 
recruitment efforts in several respects. This recruitment 
effort involves a cooperative l>rcad-base of shared 
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responsibilities between schools, colleges, and the Urban 
League, The program features early recruitment of students 
focusing on the junior high or middle school level and 
providing continued encouragement and Involvement through 
ooUege graduation and placement. The program is 
accordingly an ongoing process extending over a period of up 
to ten years. Eduacators 2000 is designed to have a broader 
impact than traditional recruitment program. Benefits to 
the profession, collqges of education. Individual students, 
and the affiliated school system can be expected to accrue. 
Finally, the program is not an isolation effort of a single 
university or college of education. As part of the larger 
cooperative effort involving the school system, several 
universities and the Urban League, Educators 2000 has the 
potential for greater stability and incorporation as an 
ongoing program. 

The goals of the clubs Impact not only students, but 
also teachers, the community, and colleges of education. A 
primary goal of Educators 2000 is to encourage youngsters to 
view the range of education careers as viable and rewarding 
vocational choices. Other goals Include inprovlng the * 
general perception of teaching and education, encouraging 
racial and economic diversity among future educators, and 
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providing a more experienced and stable teaching staff, 
{See Table 3). 



When fully developed the program will begin at ^he 
Junior high/middle school* level and extend through the pre- 
professional years to initial professional employment. The 
students Involved in Educators 2000 receive the benefits of 
career inft)rmation, job experience, career nodels, 
encouragement, and support for their academic endeavors. 
School systems benefit f^om an in-iouse procedure fbr 
attracting, developing and inducting qualified students into 
the professional ranks. Teacher-aide arrangements offer 
system administrators an oppoit unity for extensive 
pre -hiring observation and evaluation. The system's pupils 
benefits fjrom the presence of the Educators 2000 
teacher-aide in the classrooms and ft'om hiring of the more 
experience "beginning" teachers produced by the 
organizations . 

Colleges of education involved in Educators 2000 
increase their visibility within the community, provide 



Place Table 3 about here 
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services to the school system and teaching profession and 
have the opportunity to recruit talented youngsters into 
their training programs. 

Educators 2000 rests upon the premise that in order for 
odu-oation to attract and retain capable personnel, it must 
be seen as an attractive and viable career option. The 
development of this perception entails altering the current 
rather pervasive negative images that are associated with 
teaching and education. Countering low status, mininal 
reward, high stress and limited mobility perceptions of 
teaching among potential educators and their parents is an 
initial and critical step in the teacher recruitment 
process. Educators 2000 projects and publicity generated by 
these activities can be used to focus public awareness on 
the exciting and positive aspects of the educational 
enterprise. Project participants and activities can focus 
the attention of peers, parents and the media on the value 
of education and on the rewards and realities of teaching. 
Teachers* norale will be enhanced through increased public 
recognition of their vital role and outstanding 
accomplishnents . 

A second major premise of the Educators 2000 Project is 
that interest in teaching must receive early reinforcement 

\ 
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and contlmous nuturanoe The project capltalizea on the 
caree** selection process proposed by Ginzberg^ Ginsburg, 
Axelrad and Herma (1951). The initial stage (fantasy) 
centers aixjund those occupations which ohildrc-n experience 
directly (teacher, doctor, beautician) anil vicariously 
through media (astronaut, superman, cowboy) and is based on 
stereotypes with little attention to the reality of the 
aspiration. In later stages opportunities, stereotypes and 
experiences interact with Interests to influence career 
goals and tenative career exploration effbrts. A3 knowledge 
of professions (requirements, responsibilities, training), 
of self (abilities, interests, needs), and of the 
environment (opportunities, rewards, limitations) increase, 
career plans become increasingly realistic. Ideal career 
decisions represent the individual's best "compromise" 
between self and enviroaental factors. The Education 2000 
Project takes advantage of early experiences with education 
professions and builds upcn this experience base with 
experience and information. It fosters pcstive accurate 
occupe4:ional stereotypes, provides mnaningftil involvement in 
age-appropria te opportunities professional activities , 
(tutoring, teacher-aiding), and expands career knowledge and 
self -awareness. Support to the Educators 2000 model of 
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pre-secoQdary recruitnJent is fcxind in Kortokrax-Ciaric 
(1986-87) who cites Keigel and Williams' (1985) belief that, 
we must begin to identify and recruit minority teacher 
education prospects in the six,th and seventh grades. They 
suggest this early intervention is important to steer them 
into college preparatory prograns and to provide acadmlc 
support for those who are educationally disadvantaged in 
order to increase their probability of success. In addition 
we believe this early intervention reacbers students when 
they are most likely to be receptive to information and 
career selection influences. 

Career development efforts aimed at the junior high or 
£?iddle sohool minority youngster provide much needed career 
information and stimalate educational planning and career 
aspirations. Such early, action oriented career development 
effo.rts are especially important in school system with high 
drop-out rates. Educators 2000 attempt? to encourage 
exposure and pccjitive attitudes toward a variety of 
education careers before negative stereotypes and 
disinterest result in rejection of these careers and further 
education. Since negative attitudes and behaviors which 
lead to dropping out develop befbre or early during high 
sohool, early intervention is critical. In a state such as 
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Louisiana, which has the highest drop-out rate In country, 
many talented youngster are lost to education and 
professional careers by high school. 

» 

Organization and Activities 

Educators 2000 clubs are school- based organizations 
with faculty sponsors (counselors and/or teachers) and a 
cooperating college of education. The clubs are organized 
and run by interested schools who maintains responsibility 
for member activities and recruitment, A college of 
education nay select an Educators 2000 Club or a sponsoring 
school nay request a particular College of Blucation as a 
working partner. The role the college plays is individually 
negotiated with the club sponsors and school principal. 
Individual schools decida the particular focus of their 
clubs and may select ft^om a range of suggested activities 
(Tables 4-6) or they may develop their owi, thua providing 
oportunity ft>r Individuality and uniqueness in i^rogramming 
at the school lev^sl. 



Place Tables 4-6 about here 
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Ideally, program participants will become involved In 
Educators 2000 at the junior high or middle school level and 
will oontiDue their involvement through high aohool and 
college. A chain of experieao&s over thi3 extensive time 
period will facilitate :*.nduction into »d commitment to the • 
teaching profession upcn entrance to and graduation from 
college. 

At the junior high/middle schcol level the focus will 
be on developing and fostering Interest in education careers 
through career Information and involvement in age 
appropriate activities, such as tutoring and helping 
teachers. In the senior high schools, increasingly 
sophisticated knowledge of teaching and related professions! 
training requirements, and education job prospects will be 
provided. Analysis of Individual interests, aptitudes, and 
needs as well provision of career Infornation will fbrm the 
basis for Education 2000 members* career development, 
educational planning and d.ecljsion making. High school 
students could continue Involvement in tutoring; enhance 
basic tutoring/ teaching skills; and parti ticipate in special 
college level or transitional courses in local colleges of 
education. 
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At the college level, students participating in 
Eduoatora 2000 projects might be assisted in their 
admissions process and in securing financial aid. College 
credit might be offered for participation in special 
transitional sumner courses completed prior to the freshman 
year. As college students^ Educators 2000 participants 
could be granted permission to enroll in selected education 
courses during their freshman and sophomore years to 
naintain and consolidate their interest in education. 
Efforts might be made to assist advanced students in 
securing career relevant wo rk/ volunteer experiences such as 
teacher aids and interns in the public scbool systems. 
Assistance in meeting pre-training entrance requirements 
(such as minimum G.P .A. and N.T.E. scores) might also be 
provided. Finally, upon graduation and certification, these 
students would be encouraged to apply for Jobs in the school 
systems where they have been observed and evaluated in 
conjunction with the numerous classrocm experiences 
Incorporated into their academic training anl involvement in 
the Educators 2000 Project. Educators 2000 organizations 
encourage involvement, learning and commitment to education 
professions . 
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TabJe 1 Progressive Changes ii) Teac^ • Decand 1973-1 992. 
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tese Level Oonparlson Periods 

1973-77 1078>82 1983-87 1988-92 

. 875,000 -228, goo' +777,-000 +92^^,000 

Note* Conparison period da. a show the increase (-»-) or 
decreased {-) in the nuiEber of teaching positions using the 
1973-77 level as the basic for comparison (Plisko, 19Bii), 



1 1 
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Table 2 Racial Analysis of the Pass Rate for tetional 
Teachers Exanination 1982-198i* 



NTE AREAS 

General Knowledge 
Professional Knowledge 
Comnunication S<ills 



PASS RATES BY GROUP 

> VHITE HISPAICC BUCK 

93% 7^? 39? 

9^% 16% 52% 

9^% ' 1^% m 



Note. Pass rates are for examination taken between 
1932-198^ (Zigli, 1985). 
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Xt>l9 3 Cotlt ef Uucttcrt 2000 hf Crmtp 
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S 
T 
U 
D 
E 
K 



1. To ioor«M« %}mrmmB mC •ppr«oi»tioo o«rttr» 
Kd oppcrtualt^M £a irduoation, 

2. To •UmiliU latftTtat and uotilivt oosiUtDt 
to tducatlCD oafftrt. 



^ 3* To daval^ latamat la and aodarttaodioi of 

ttaohing aod rtlatad profaaaiooa* 
^. To faoilitaU «atraaca into tba profcaaioD by 
providing opUooa, npirlaoca Torml traloiog 
aod nntocUl iopport durlm pra-pnofeaalontl 
ytara • 



U To lapPDve tiaoker son la and aliatus wltbii) 

^ the acbool aad maioltj. 

A 

C 2. To provide a aactanixi to tcachara to adrocate 
H 

E Bd r«cruit for tbair prcfaaaioo 

R 

S 3. To provlda aupportiva acrrioaa to aduoators. 



1* To iappDva tbt laiica of aduoation and aducatora 

C 

Q 2. To iaoraasa public kDOviad|a of tba profaaslona 

M 

^ 3* To aooourata bmd-baaad aupport of aduoation 

U 

K and taacbtr tral>li« 

\ ^* To iooraa^ awarcaia of taacbar aborlagas ana 

T 

tba Ij^orta&oa of ■loorltj toiobara. 




1. To attnot atMdasta ftxHi fiiTtraa bft:kir:.u0da 

C E 

Q ^ oaoaaaarj to mwm^ athoio and aooioaooooalc 

L U 

L C dlftr^ity. 

Q 2* To aooouraga Uia Xaval of aoMitattt to 

E 1 I 

^ Q oduoatloo that will raault la graatar pb \ 



aUbllitj aad MtlafacUoD. 
3« Tb proTlda aa o^lat praetkal baaa vblcb vill 
raault la battar UalMd laaobtr'a ajad mra daU 
for taaobar •aXooUoB, 



T»bi# ^ Schoo)-Uv«i CduMtor* 2000 Club Actlvitlta 



T«*oh«r of th« HDnth - Hesbert MJect • tMOhcr to 
honor. Cbuld Include achoo] or city 
newiptper trtlolt, buUttln botnJ, eto. 

"Teichera SptAk* . Club poabert Intcrlcw and print 
re»BHo of aaltctcd ta^hcra about rewards of 
techlng and Ideas fbr students to consider. 

Peer or Cross-age Tutoring - Club oert>crs assist 
teachers at their level of below as peer 
tutors on a Ibrnnl or^olng basis with 
selected atudents. 

Assist a Teacher - Club Bobers are assigned to 
help a speciric te«her (eentor) for a given 
perloO of tlo»e. They c»n grftde papers, maVe 
BBterisls or assist with instruction, as with 
perparation4 planning of instruction as 
requested. 

Assist a School Adainistrator or Counselor - Club 
■ eaters are aasi^ed to assist a school 
non-teaching professional a specific tine 
period. Tbeat prDPeaaional expose students 
to on job r«(|ulreBcata and duties m6 aarve 
aa aodela. 

Education Week - Qub K«abera aupport careera in 
taaofali« through diastalnatlon of in/brnatlon 
On taaohlogy rsOogDitloo of aelaoted 
taaohara, and othar tctivltlao. 

froTldlftg Soholarahipa - Club nwbera coukJ work 
to raiaa fUoda to offer a variety of awards 
to aduoatora aod/or ooUege bound Giucatora 
2000 a flab •'a* 
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Table 5 College of Education Activities for EJucators 2000 Clubs 



Providing club with faculty to ahare their 

expertise in tutor and teaching methods, 
selecting a career, enployment trends in - 
education, planning for a career in 
education, and related content areas. 

Providir^ support (e.g. facilities, refreshments, 
speakers) for Eilucators 2000 programs such as 
Conferences, WDrkshops, initiation programs, 
and award cerenonies. 

Providing supervision and placement of college 
le>^l Eaucators 2000 members in suplemental 
in-school preprof essional experience which 
say generate runds and/or university credits. 

Involving students as assistants or participants 
in ongoing college programs and services such 
as summer tutoring and athletic workshops. 

Providing special ^'pre-ma jor** courses for 

Educators 2000 members (oolite freshmen) 
sophomores and/or high school seniors. 

Soliciting internal and cxtarnal funds for scholarBhips 

31 



Educators 2000 Related Schoo] System Activities 



Providing placements for Eoucators 2000 college 
students in classrooms Intially as observers 
and later as paid teacher aids* 

ailizing data collected concerning the skills of 
Individual Educators 2000 menbers during 
various phases of classroom services to 
screen. them for enployment within the system, 

Organizaing annual city-vide Educators 2000 
conferences. 

Encouraging the participation and support of 
D^nber schools. 

Providing recognition, support and publicity for 
participating schools, students and sponsors 
of Educators 2000. 

Designating portions of available scholarship 
funds to Educators 2000 oecibers or others 
entering colleges of education. 
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